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Memorabilia. 
WE received ‘the other day a Supplement to 


Vol. viii., Part iv., in the New Series | 
of the Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeo- | 


logical Society. The papers are given in the 
chronological order of their verbal communi- 
cation to the Society: Notes on Curiosities 
at Kilberry—printed as they were left by the 


late John Campbell of Kilberry; a Note on | 


the Evolution of Stone Hammers in Scotland 
by Mr. J. M. Davidson; Notes on Swords 
with Signed Basket Hilts by Glasgow and 
Stirling Makers, by Mr. Charles E. White- 
low; an account of the Discovery of the 
Norman Church at Bothwell, by Mr. J. Jef- 
frey Waddell; a description of Ravenscraig 
Castle (Scott’s Ravensheuch of the ballad in 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’) by Dr. W. 
Douglas Simpson, and a paper by the Rev. G. 
A. Frank Knight on the discovery of an 
early Celtic settlement at Kilbride, Strath- 
lachlan, Loch Fyne. This last records the 
results of three several excavations of the 
years 1928, 1929, and 1931—the unearthing 
of a ““cashel’”’ of early Celtic type, enclos- 
ing a chapel, a grave, and a conical mound 
which proved to be the site of the pre- 
Christian worship of the Celtic goddess 
Brigit, on whose sacred hearths the fire was 
never allowed to go out. St. Bride of Kil- 
dare took over many of the rites and attri- 
butes connected with the pagan Brigit, and 
it is not surprising that after the coming of 
Christianity this site should have become a 
Kilbride. An interesting point recalled by 
the author is that the early Celtic Church 
never called their buildings by the names of 


| annexe north of the cashel 


The extraordinary accuracy with 
which the chapel had been set within the 
‘‘cashel’’ or enclosure, had struck the ex- 


——_————— “ 
vores AND QUERIES is published every | cavators from the first, and in the second 


excavation was discovered the focal point 
from which the whole had been measured and 
laid out. Not only so, but it was demon- 
strated that the Christian architect had been 
utilising the scheme made by pre-historic 
man, for, ‘‘ sweeping in a circle with the tape 
round the central pivot, it was seen that the 
tape end coincided with all the salient fea- 
tures of the cashel.’’ In the third year ex- 
amination of massive blocks of stone in an 
revealed cup- 
marks which would seem to be associated with 
the astronomical knowledge of primitive 
man, and to record an eclipse of the sun of 
6201 B.c. showing that these stones were once 
part of an important megalithic edifice. 


(HE March Connoisseur gives the first place 

to an article by Mr. William King on 
the Ceramics in the Eumorfopoulos Collec- 
tion. The number is full of other interesting 
things, and we would call our readers’ special 
attention to Mr. Edmund Esdaile’s account 
of Pocket and Pendant Calendars, as these 


| may be examined in the Lewis Evans collec- 


departed saints, and if this is so this chapel | 


may have owed its existence to a visit of St. 
Bride in person to Loch Fyne. The second 
and third year’s excavation took the history 
of the site even further back than the Celtic 
goddess Brigit, for it brought to light tools 





| 


tion in the Old Ashmolean at Oxford. When 
the Gregorian Calendar came into use in 
1582, all old calendars were rendered useless, 
and the need for new ones seems to have stimu- 
lated both the artistic invention and the in- 
genuity of the calendar makers. The most 
and best were made in Germany, but many 
good ones also in Holland. The pocket calen- 
dars were mostly constructed as three super- 
incumbent discs of which the two outer re- 
volved over the stationary one behind them. 
They would bear engraved on the back the 
months with the signs of the Zodiac and other 
information. The pendant calendars, since 
they cannot be conveniently turned round, 
had to be arranged on a somewhat different 
plan. The latest in date mentioned here is 
a pendant example of wood and cardboard, 
which was made in 1798 by William Sharpe, 
of Norwich. English makers did not shine 
in this little industry. Silver, silver-gilt, 
and occasionally ivory, were the material of 
the finer calendars made abroad, which were 
often combined with snuff-boxes or watches; 
the most sumptuous example of the nine illus- 


| trated here is on the lid and bottom of a 


silver-gilt snuff-box made by J. C. Schmid, of 
Augsburg. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 

THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL’S 
LETTERS PATENT, 1768. 
‘OME five years ago there came into my pos- 

session the original document conferring 
the post of Solicitor-General, in 1768, on 
John Dunning, barrister of the Middle 
Temple. It is a sheet of vellum measuring 
Bins. by 22ins., having elaborate borders, 
and the usual portrait of the King 
(George II1) in the left-hand corner. Along 
the top are the Royal Arms and down each 
side crown, figure of Justice blindfolded with 
sword and scales, a Cupid-like figure with 
quill-pen and other objects, in a series which 
repeats. It bears three stamps, each of 40s. 
The seal—pendant—had been removed before 
I acquired it. At the right-hand bottom 
corner is: ‘‘ Entered at the Treasury, W™ 
Beldam ’’; and on the left-hand three lines 
of Latin, then: “ p E4 Sleech Deput. Cler. 
Pelliss.”” The Pell Office was abolished in 
1834. Sleech was ‘“‘ Dep. and Ist cl’’ in a 
list of Clerks of Pells (officers of the Receipt 
of his Majesty's Exchequer) in 1778. 
The following is the wording of the patent: 


George the Third bv the Grace of God 


of Great Britain ffrance and Ireland 
King Defender of the ffaith and so forth 
Go All to whom these presents shall come 
Greeting now ye that We of Our 
Especial Grace certain Knowledge and 
meer Motion ave Ordained Made and 
Constituted and by these presents Bo 
Ordain Make and Constitute Our Trusty 
and Wellbeloved John Dunning of the 
Middle Temple London Esquire Our Sol- 
licitor General @o Wabe enjoy occupy 
and exercise the said Office during Our 
Pleasure and to Receive annually to the 
said John Dunning for the Occupation 
and Exercise of the said Office such and 
as great Wages ffees Profitts and Com- 
modities as Edward Willes Esquire or 
any other or others having formerly had 
the aforesaid Office have or hath received 
for the Exercise of the said Office Whe 
will also and by these presents Grant to 


the said John Dunning that he may and | 


shall have these Our Letters Patent duely 





made and Sealed under Our Great Seal 
of Great Britain without ffine or ffee 
great or small to be for the same in 
any manner rendred done or paid to Us 
in Our Hanaper or elsewhere to Our Use 
although express mention of the certainty 
of the premisses in these presents is not 
made or any other thing cause or matter 
whatever in any any wise Notwith. 
standing Jn Wiitness whereof We have 
caused these Our Letters to be made 
Patent Witness Ourself at Westminster 
the Twenty Eighth day of January in 
the Eighth Year of Our Reign 
Bu the Ring Bimself 
Horke & Porke 
This document has now been accepted by 
the Middle Temple and will be placed with 
the Records there. To Mr. H. A. C. Stur 
gess, Librarian and Keeper of the Records of 
the Middle Temple, I am indebted for a copy 
of the present-day wording of the Letters 
Patent appointing the Solicitor-General. | 
give them as interesting to compare with the 
eighteenth-century patent. 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL’S LETTERS 
PATENT 


GEORGE THE FIFTH by the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas 
KING, defender of the Faith, TO ALL 
TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS 
SHALL COME GREETING! 


WHEREAS WE did by Our Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal of OUR 
said UNITED KINGDOM bearing date 
at Westminster the day of 

in the year of OUR reign consti- 
tute and appoint OUR right trusty and 
well beloved Councillor 

to be OUR Solicitor-General during 
OUR, pleasure. 


NOW KNOW YE that WE by these 
PRESENTS do revoke the said Letters 
Patent AND further KNOW YE that 
WE of OUR special grace do constitute 
and appoint OUR trusty and well 
beloved to be OUR 
Solicitor-General during OUR pleasure 
Together with all salaries, fees and 
authorities due and of right belonging 
thereto. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF WE have 
caused these Letters to’ be made Patent 
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Witness Ourselves at Westminster the | 
day of in the year 
of OUR reign. 
sy the KING HIMSELF. 
John Dunning was Solicitor-General from 
1768 to 1770. His career is given in the 
‘D.N.B.’ A native of Ashburton, he mar- 


ried Elizabeth, sister of Sir Francis Baring. 
He was thrice elected member for Calne, in 
the Whig interest, and earned Horace Wal- 
pole’s praise as author of an ‘ Inquiry’ into 
the doctrines concerning juries and libels then 
lately promulgated (1764). Created Baron 
Ashburton of Ashburton in 1782, he died the 
following year. He was succeeded by his son 
Richard. with whom in 1823 the barony ex- 
pired. It was re-created in 1835 in the person 
ff Richard’s first cousin, Alexander Baring. 
Herserr SourHam. 


XVHi AND XVIII CENTURY BILLS 
FOR SHOES. 
PoLLOWING are three bills for shoes from 
the Halliwell-Phillipps collection of 
bills, accounts and inventories in the Library 
of Congress. The first occurs in Vol. vi., the 
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II 
Lady Archers Bill 
1713 s d 
Octo 9 for pare of Cherry 
Satt Sho yellow lined 
Trimd With Gold 11 01 6 
for pare of Silk Shoes 
Trimd Gold red Heel 0 16 6 
for pare of Dancik 
Lether Shos Trimd p 
Silver 013 0 
1714 
June 23 for pare of Green Sat- 
tin Sho Green lined 
Trimd with Gold red 
Heels 101 6 
Agust 14 for pare of Dancik 
lether Shos 08 0 
Sep 9 for pare of black vell- 
vet Clogs 07 0 
for pare of Dancik 
Lether Shos 08 0 
Totall 415 6 
1714. 
January 27 Recued of Lady Archer 
by y® Hands of mr John 
Eyer y¢ ffull Contents of 
This Bill and all Ac- 
couints Recued by me 
Roger ffranci(s]. 
III. 
The shoomakers Bill 
for a new payre of bootes spurs and 
sashshoones for the postillion 01 00 O 
2 payre of shooes apece for 4footmen 01 12 0 
for a payre of shoos for the page 00 04 0 
The Tottall 0216 0 


[On the reverse of the bill]: 
April 6th 7[8] 
ffor serv’s shoes] 


& Bootes 


| pd 2» 16s [04] 


| April 6th 78. Recd then of 


second in Vol. viii., and the third in Vol. 
XXX, 
I. 
ye Lady Archers Bill for shooes & Clogs. 

17 Sead 
no™ ye gt for a paire of dans- 

wik leather shooes 00 08 00 

for a p: of black vel- 

vet Clogs 00 07 00 
decem 7! for a p of danswik 

leather shooes 00 08 00 
march y* 8th for a p of danswik 

leather shooes 00 07 00, 
Apni ye 11% for a p: of danswik 

leather shooes trimd 

wth silver 00 14 00 

for a p: of black & 

silver broad shooes 01 05 00 
April 23 for a p: of crimson 

velvet clogs trimd 

wth gold 00 11 00 

04 00 00 


may y® 28 1709 
Receved of mad Archer the sum 
of fouer pound for shoos being 
the full Contents of this Bill 


I say Receved by me 
Roger ffrancis 


| 





Robt Coke Esqr by y® hands 
of Tho: Knight in full of } 
this Bill ye sume of two | 
pounds sixteen 


| Reed p me 


(pasted 
shillings 


John | D) Dobitt 
his marke 
Marion H. 


Washington, D.C. 


over) 


02 [16] 


ADDINGTON. 
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COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE | rena V.1. 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS, 1794-1845. | 


(See ante pp. 129, 146, 167, 184). 


Macavtay, Zachary. 
Clapham Leg. (Inf.). Capt. 8 Aug., 1803. 
Previous Service. 

MackINTOSH, Thomas, 

Camberwell V.I. Ens. 17 Oct., 
17 Jan., 1806: Capt. 1809. 

MacKINTosH, William. 
Camberwell V.I. Ens. 17 Jan., 1806. 

Ma.soucu, Edward Joseph. 

Camberwell Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 30 Dec., 1800. 

Matter, John. 

Merton V.I. Capt. 1800. 

ManGtes, Frederick. 


1803: Lt. 


Surrey Y.C. Capt. 11 Feb., 1839. 
Mann, Henry. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 9 Mar., 1821. (res. 1823). 


ManwakinG, John. 
Farnham V.1. Ens. 30 May, 1798: Lt. 20 
July, 1798: 1/Lt. 1803. rca 1 Aug., 1807). 

MARDEN, Owen. 

St. Sav iour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 
30 May, 1798. 

Marspen, Robert. 

Clapham Leg. (Inf.). Ens. 8 Aug., 1803: 
Lt. 7 Oct., 1803: Capt. 1809. 

MarsHALL, Benjamin. 

Southwark V.I. 1/Lt. Aug., 1803. (suc. 
13 Oct., 1804). 

Marsu, George. 
Farnham V.I. 

Martin, John. 
Lingfield and Crowhurst V.1. 

Martin, Stephen. 

Ewell V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 

Mason, The Rev. Henry Cox. 
Bermondsey V.I. Chap. 7 Feb., 1799. 
Surrey V.I. Chap. 18 July, 1803. (died 
before 3 Apr., 1807). 

MaTHEWson, William. 

Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 2 July, 1805. (suc. 
24 Aug., 1807). 

May, William. 
Richmond V.1I. 

McDonatp, John. 
Southwark V.I. 

MEAaGeER, Francis. 
Croydon Cav. Assn. 
Lt. 20 Sept., 1798. 

Mearnges, John. 

1 ‘Zachary Macaulay,’ by Charles Booth. 

(London, New York and Toronto : 1934), p. 56. 


Capt. 


Ens. 24 July, 1807. 
Lt. 1807. 


Capt. 1806. 
1/Lt. 22 Aug., 1803. 


Corn. 30 May, 1798: 


| MESSENGER, 


Raised and commanded | 
corps of Sierra Leone black militia 1796-99.1 | 
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Maj. 1798. 
ESSENGER, Joseph. 
Surrey V.1. 2/Lt. 27 Oct., 1804: 1/Lt. 
20 Aug., 1805. 


Subsequent Service. 
Lt. 21 Mar., 1813. 
William. 
Mitcham V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 
Dec., 1803. 
Mercatr, Charles. 
Clapham Assn. (Cav.). Corn. 31 May, 1799, 
Meymnott, Henry. 
Wandsworth V.1. Lt. 1809. 
Meymott, John Gilbert. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. Ens. 
12 Feb.. 1800. Christchurch, Southwark 
V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. Lambeth and 
Christchurch V.I. Lt. 1804: Maj. 24 Aug, 
1804; Lt.-Col.-comdt. 14 July, 1813. 
Meymnorrt, Joseph. 
St. George’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. Ens. 
30 May, 1798. St. Saviour’s, Southwark 
Inf. Assn. Lt, 12 Feb., 1800. Surrey V.I. 
1/Lt. 10 Aug., 1803. 
Meymort, William. 
Wandsworth V.I. 
Meyrick, James. 
Wimbledon Inf. Assn. Maj.-comdt. 7 Aug., 
1800. 


5 Surrey Local Mil 
(suc. 26 May, 1813). 


1803: Lt. 23 


Lt. 1809. 


| Mrtter, Thomas. 


Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). 
(res. 1809). 


Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. 


| MILtMAN, George. 


Lambeth V.I. 
1808). 

Mitts, Charles. 
Surrey Lae 
(suc. 10 Nov., 

MILLs, Thomas. 
Bermondsey Inf. Assn. 

Mitman, John. 
Lambeth V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 

Motyneaux, James Moore. 

Guildford and Blackheath Y.C. Maj. 
comdt. 7 Mar., 1804. 
Previous Service. Surrey Fencible Cay. 
Capt. 1 May, 1794: Maj. 25 Jan., 1798. 
(disb. 27 Mar., 1800). 

MOLYNEAUX, James More. 


Ens. 4 Aug., 1804. (res. 


Capt. and Adjt. 6 Oct., 1803. 
1807). 


Lt. May, 1801. 


Surrey Y.C. Corn, 12 Feb., 1831: Lt. 5 
Mar., 1833: Capt. 27 Mar., "1834. (red. 
1838). 

Monson, The Lord. 
Surrey Y.C. Maj. 8 Apr., 1831. (sue. 
2 Apr., 1833). 


MontacugE, James. 
Southwark V.I. 
5 July, 1805). 


Q.M. 7 June, 1804. (sue. 








/Lt. 
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Moore, Charles. 
Southwark V.1. 
9 Mar., 1805). 

Moore, Henry. 
Mitcham V.I. 

Moors, James. 
Mitcham V.I. Maj. (C) 12 Oct., 1803. 

More, Robert, jun. 

South Elmbridge or Thames Ditton V.I. 
Lt. 1 Dec., 1803. 

Morris, Charles. 
Wandsworth Y.C. Lt. 
(suc. 2 July, 1805). 
Wandsworth V.I. 

Morris, Valentine. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 2 Aug: 1838: Lt. 15 
Apr., 1840: Capt. 15 July, 1842. 

Moss, George. 

Lambeth V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 

MovuLpen, Thomas. 

Southwark V.I. 1/Lt. August, 1803: Capt. 
9 Dec., 1803. 

MULLAUGH, , 
Camberwell V.I. Lt. (suc. 17 Feb., 1806). 

MULLER, Stephen. 

Surrey Rif. Volrs, 2/Lt. 17 June, 1813. 

Monro, Charles. 

Ashted V.I. Capt. (C) 12 Oct., 1803. (res. 
1806). 

NaupRew, Isaac. 

Thurslay V.1. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. (res, 1807). 

Navin, Charles. 
Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 22 Dec., 1803. 

Neatps, John. 

Guildford V.I. 2/Lt. 19 May, 1794. 
Guildford and Stoke V.I. Lt. 15 Nov., 
1803. (res. 1807). 

Nevittp, The Lord. 

Sanderstead, Warlingham, Chelsham and | 
Woldingham V.I. Capt. (C) 12 Oct., 1803. 

Newszoip, Robert. 

Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 22 Dec., 1803. 

Newton, Benjamin Hurst. 

Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 2 July, 1805: Q.M. 
5 July, 1805: 1/Lt. 4 July, 1806: Capt. | 
5 Mar., 1813. 

Nicuotts, Richard. 
Betchworth V.I. 
Nicuots, John. 
Surrey V.I. 


Capt. 17 Nov., 1803. (suc. 


Capt. 1811. 


22 Aug., 1803. 
Capt. 12 Oct.. 1803. 





Capt. 15 Oct., 1803. 


r Capt. 18 July, 1803. 
Norman, Richard. 


| 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 6 June, 1798. | 
Norris, Charles. | 


Lambeth V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Norris, James. 

Surrey Y.C. Corn. 12 Apr., 1799: Lt. 16 

Mar., 1805. (res. 1819). 
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Norris, John F. 
Richmond Leg. (Inf.). Ens. 6 July. 1804: 
Lt. 1808: Capt. 1810: (C) 1812. 
OaKLEY, Benjamin. 
Tooting V.I. Capt. (C) 12 Oct., 1803. (suc. 
11 Nov., 1805). 
Oc te, Robert. 
Walton-upon-Thames \V.I. Capt.-comdt. 
12 Oct., 1803. 3 Bde. Surrey Y.C. and 
V.I. Lt.-Col.-comdt. 14 Feb., 1804. 1 Bn., 
3 Bde. Surrey Y.C. and V.I. Comdt. 14 
Feb., 1804. 
OLiverRA, Benjamin. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 6 Mar., 1840. 
OLIVER, Thomas. 
Betchworth V.I. Ens. 17 Nov., 1803. 
Ommaney, John Ord. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 25 Sept., 1835: Lt. 16 
June, 1838. 
Onstow, Arthur George. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 23 July, 1794: Lt. 19 
Mar., 1796: Capt. 9 Aug., 1799. (res. 
1800). Guildford and Blackheath Y.C. 
Corn. 21 Aug., 1803: (? never joined). 
Guildford and Stoke V.I. Lt. 10 Apr., 
1804: Capt. 1808. 
Subsequent Service, 2 Royal Surrey Mil. 
Lt. 2 Feb., 1798: Capt.-Lt. 24 June, 1798. 
(res. December, 1798). 
Onstow, The Honble. Thomas. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt.-Col. 9 May, 1794. (suc. 
16 Feb., 1797). 
Subsequent Service. 2 Royal Surrey Mil. 
Col.-comdt. 2 Jan., 1797: Col. in army 
31 Dec., 1798. (res. 13 Mar., 1812). 
OrLTON, James John. 
Christchurch, Southwark V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 
1803. Lambeth and Christchurch V.I. 
Lt. 1804. 
Owen, Henry. 
Camberwell V.I. 
PatMER, Thomas. 
Southwark V.1. 2/Lt. 7 June, 1803: 1/Lt. 
28 Mar., 1805. 
Parxer, Richard 
Southwark V.I. Capt. August, 1803. (died 
before 28 Mar., 1805). 


Ens. 27 Dec., 1806. 


ParKINSON, John. 


Christchurch, Southwark V.I. Ens. 12 
Oct., 1803. 


| Parsons, John. 


Southwark V.I. 
17 Sept., 1812. 


2/Lt. 4 July, 1806: 1/Lt. 


| Paterson, Benjamin. 


Wimbledon Cav. Assn. Lt. 18 July, 1798. 
Payne, Charles. 

Mortlake V.I. Ens. 18 Oct., 1803: Roe- 

hampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. 2/Lt. 
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51 Dec., 1803: 1 
PayYNE, George. 
Surrey Y.C. 


ing Cay. Assn. 


before and after 


PeakE, Joseph. 
Croydon Volrs. ( 
PEARCE, ——— 


Southwark V.I. 


Oct., 1817. 
Wimbledon Cav. 
Wimbledon Y.C. 

PETRIE, George. 
Holmedale V1. 
Nov., 1801). 

Perris, Henry. 
Lambeth V.I. 

Perri£, John. 

Holmsdale Y.C. 


Capt. 23 July, 1794. 


Subsequent Service. 
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It. 1808. (res. 1810). 
Wok- 
Lt. 15 June, 1798. 

2 Royal Surrey Mil. 


Capt. 27 Oct., 1802: Maj. 4 Aug., 1812. 
(res. 1846). 

Peacock, James. 
Godalming V.I. Capt. 14 Oct., 1803: (C) 


Lt.-Col. Gooch (q.v.) com- 


manded the corps. 


Cav.). Corn. 5 May, 1804. 


Richmond Leg. (Cav.). Lt. (suc. 4 Apr., 
1805). 

PECKWwooD, ——— | 
Godley and Egham Y.C. Corn. (suc. 16 | 
Aug., 1806). | 

PENN, Richard, jun. 

Richmond Leg. (Inf.). Capt. 28 June, | 

1804. (res. 1805). 
PEPPERCORNE, William. 

Lambeth V.I. Lt. 26 Nov., 1803. 


PercivaL, Lothian. 


1/Lt. 21 Aug., 1812. 


PerFect, William. 


Wandsworth V.I. Surg. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Perkins, Frederick. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 1/Lt. 
30 May, 1798. St. Saviour’s, Southwark 
V.I. Capt. 3 Oct., 1803. 
Perkins, Frederick Oswald. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 1 Mar., 1826: Capt. 
20 Jan., 1831: Maj. 2 Apr., 1833. (suc. 
15 Mar., 1836). 
PeRKINS, George. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 20 Jan., 1831: Capt. 
2 Apr., 1833. (res. 1833). 
Perers, George. 
Betchworth V.I. Capt. 17 Nov., 1808. 
Peters, Henry. 
Betchworth V.I Capt. 15 Oct., 1803. 
Perers, Henry, jun. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 17 Apr., 1816: Lt. 3 


(res. 1818). 
PETERSON, Benjamin. 


Assn. Lt. 18 July, 1798. 
Capt. 22 Aug., 1803. 


Ens. April, 1800. 


(suc. 


Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 


Lt.-Col.-comdt. 19 July, | 
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1798. (res. 1801). Holmsdale V.I. Lt. 
Col.-comdt. 19 July, 1798. 

PHILLIPS, John. 
Mitcham V.I. Ens. 
1811. (res. 1813). 


PHILLIPson, John Burton. 


12 Oct., 1803: Lt, 


Surrey Y.C. Corn. 13 June, 1830. (res, 
January, 1832). 
Picron, Webster F. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn, 1831. 
PIKE, John, 
Clapham Assn. (Pike). Lt. 30 May, 1798, 


Pinpar, David. 


Wandsworth V.I. 1/Lt. 3 July, 1794. (suc, 
8 Oct., 1796). 


| PIPIn, Edward Horton. 
Walton-upon-Thames Inf. Assn. Lt. 29 
June, 1799. 
Pippin, Edward. 
| Walton-upon-Thames Inf. Assn. Capt. 5 


June, 1798. 
Ponpb, Frederick. 

Surrey Y.C. Corn. 1830. (res. May, 1831), 
Pore, Pellat. 

Surrey Y.C. Corn. 23 July, 1794. 
Porter, William Sutton. 

Chertsey and Thorpe V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
PorTERS, Robert. 

Mitcham V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 
Port, Sir Robert, Knt. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. Maj.- 

comdt. 30 May, 1798. St. Saviour’s, 

Southwark V.I. Maj.-comdt. 3 Oct., 1808. 
Potter, George. 

Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 9 Apr., 1813. 
Pow es, John Diston. 

Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 22 June, 1808. 
Prescot, William. 

Clapham Assn. Maj. 30 May, 1798: Lt.- 

Col. (C) 2 June, 1801. Clapham Leg. Lt.- 

Col. (C) 8 Aug., 1803. 1 Bde. Surrey Y.C. 


1803. 


and V.1. Comdt. 14 Feb., 1804. 2 Bn., 
1 Bde. Surrey Y.C. and V.1. Comdt. 14 
Feb., 1804. 

Preston, Thomas William. 
St. John’s, Southwark V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 
1803. 

Prior, Richard. 
Clapham Assn. Surg. 31 May, 179%. 


Clapham Leg. Surg. 8 Aug., 1803. 
Prior, William. 

Mortlake V.I. Lt. 18 Oct., 1803: Roe- 

hampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. 1/Lt. 

9 Nov., 1803. 


PritcuarD, George. 


Wandsworth V. at 24 Aug., 1807: 


Lt. 1809. 


3/Lt. 








Lt. 


(Tes, 


(suc, 


, 


rt. 5 


331), 


803. 


faj.- 
ul’s, 


803, 


Roe- 
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PritcHaRD, Samuel. 


Southwark V.I. Maj. August, 1803. (suc. | 
98 Mar., 1805). 
—, William. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. Capt. | 
30 May, 1798. 
Putton, Alfred. 

Merton Inf. Assn. Lt. 5 June, 1798. 
Merton V.I. (Capt. (C) 12 Oct., 1803. | 
(suc. 4 Sept., 1804). 


John. 
2/Lt. 22 Dec., 1803. 

H. C. Carpew-RENDLE. 
(To be continued). 


PYECROFT, 
Surrey V.I. 





VANDEPUT (See clxvii. 422, 463; ante 

pp. 66, 196; s.v. ‘ Vandeput and Smijth’). 
—The following references, historical and 
literary, to the English family of this name 
are, perhaps, not unworthy of record in these 
columns : 

(i) Pepys’s Diary, 1668, 30 April. ‘‘ To 
the Dolphin Tavern, there to meet our neigh- 
bours all of the parish, this being Procession- 
day to dine. And did and much very good 
discourse; they being most of them very able 
merchants as any in the City: Sir Andrew 
Rickard, Mr. Vandeputt, Sir john Freder- 
icke, Harrington, and others.” 

(ii) Mark Noble, ‘ A History Biographical 
of England . . . being a continuation of the 
Rev. J. Grainger’s work,’ iii. 279, 1806, coins 
a substantive than which few derivations 
from surnames can be rarer, originating as 
it did in the struggle between Sir George 
VY...... t (as the squibs gave it) and the 
then Lord Trentham, for the parliamentary 
representation of Westminster. It occurs in a 
notice of the portrait of Dr. Wm. Barrowby 
(F.R.S., d. 1738); his son, of the same name 

“was as violent as the most vehement 
patriots. In the year 1749, when Sir George 

Vandeput was a candidate for the city of 
Westminster, calling upon a patient who was 
very ill, and finding him heated with the 
ardour of party, he advised him not to go 
out as it might be fatal to him, supposing 
him in the interest of Lord Trentham, but 
discovering his mistake, and that he also was 
a Vandeputian, he thought better of it, and 
softening circumstances, ‘he recommended his 
attendance at the hustings. Such was the 
end of poor Jce the duped publican.”’ 


(iii) Lord Dundonald, ‘ The Autobiography | 
refers to Vice- | 


of a Seaman,’ 1860, p. 70, 
Admiral George Vnaderput (of the White), 
who in 1799 commanded the 





| inhabitant of iieeaidin 


Asia 64, as an 
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he is described as 
a perfect gentleman and one of the kindest 
commanders living. ’ Admiral Vandeput 


“é 


| figures in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


(iv) Thackeray, in ‘Pendennis’ (1850), cap. 
xx1i., found the name handy when he brought 
Sir Francis Clavering, Ned Strong and Mr. 
Tatham to Clavering in a carriage and four, 
and Mrs. Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, cor- 
rects Ned’s attribution of the ‘‘ splendid 
carved gallery ’’ in the hall to Inigo Jones: 

‘The upper part by Inigo Jones; the lower 
was altered by the eminent Dutch architect, 
Vanderputty, in George the First his time, by 
Sir Ric hard, fourth baronet,” said the house- 
kee sper. 

‘Oh indeed,” said the Baronet. 
you know everything.” 


“Gad, Ned, 


I have recently seen a pedigree according 
to which, through a Bosanquet alliance, 
these Vandeputs became related to the fam- 
ily which produced Cardinal Manning. (The 
Italics are mine). 


Vv. ae: 
A BUDDHIST GRAIL.—In the Taisho 
Tripitaka (Tdky6, 1924-1929, 55 vols., 


quarto, Vol. xii., No. 392) there is a history 
of Buddha’s Alms-Bowl, translated into 
Chinese between a.p. 265 and 316, presumably 
from Sanskrit. In 1876 the Rev. Samuel 
Beal, R.N., gave us an account of it in his 
‘Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka,’ pp. 
114 and 115, but failed to supply its date. 
This has now been given us by the scholars 
of Japan. The legend is that disorders fol- 
low the Buddha’s death until the bowl ap- 
pears in glcry and is taken to China, where 
it produces a religious revival. Again comes 
a decline, and the Nagas hide the bowl in the 
sea. A pure-minded man, Sse-Go, will find it. 
While Beal gives no date in his account 
of the story on pp. 314, 315, yet by piecing 
together statements on pp. liv.] and 14, we 
find the same date as above, within three 
years: A.D, 265-313, the period of the West- 
ern Tsin Dynasty, in whose catalogue the 
story is listed. 
I have now 
Grail”’ 


* Holy 
volume 


second 
same 


found a 
Sitra in the 


of the Taisho Tripitaka (Vol. xii., No. 
386). It is called in Japanese Renge- 
mengyd. No Sanskrit title is given. It was 


translated into Chinese in the sixth century 
by a Northern Hindu, Narendrayagas, who 


went to China in 556, translated eleven 
books, and died there in 589. 
A. J. Epmunps. 
Cheltenham. Penn., U.S.A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


T H. KENDALL.—I shall be grateful if 
anyone can supply details of the life and 
work of T. H. Kendall of Warwick. He was 
a wood-carver of considerable skill who was 
employed in 1874 and 1875 to carve a series 
of panels (designs built up of fruit, vege- 
tables, fish and game) for the decoration of 
the Members’ Dining Room of the House of 
Commons. Are examples of his work to be 
seen elsewhere ? 
os 
UEEN MATILDA’S DAUGHTER GUN- 
DRED.—When, and on what evidence, 
was it determined that Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror, had previously been 
wife to Gerbod, and had borne him a son, 
Gerbod, and a daughter, Gundred, who be- 
came the wife of William Warren, Earl of 
Surrey? Early genealogical compilers — 
Anderson, Banks, Betham, and Sanford, to 
mention four—regarded Gundred as_ the 
Conqueror’s daughter. For the other view, 
I can, at the moment, only refer to Free- 
man’s ‘ Norman Conquest,’ iii., p. 86, and to 
the ‘ Essays to R. Lane-Poole,’ No. 10 essay, 
by Professor Tait. In the first, Matilda is 
definitely stated to have married Gerbod; in 
the second, Gerbod, a brother of Gundred, is 
said to be the Conqueror’s step-son. 
It seems strange that Gundred should be 
found in genealogical trees of the Conqueror’s 
family without her alleged brother. 


H. A. Fry. 
45 New River Crescent, N.13. 


‘APTAIN COOK’S TURTLE.—According 

to a paragraph in Tit-Bits, 2 Mar., 1935, 
Captain Cook had a 160-years-old turtle, 
which he intended to present to King 
George III, but, ‘‘ calling on the Tonga 
Islands in 1774 to replenish his stores,’’ he 
was received so hospitably by King Tubou, 
that he gave him the turtle. 

Now Queen Salote, the 6 ft. 3 in. ruler of 
Tonga, and a direct descendant of the 
hospitable Tubou, is bringing this hoary 
veteran to London, and will present it to King 
George V 

If the above is correct, the incident must 
have occurred during Cook’s second voyage, 
but I can find no mention of Tonga, Tubou, 
or the turtle, in Low’s ‘ Captain Cook’s Three 
Voyages Round the World.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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now be 321 years old. 


Can any réader | 





confirm the story? If true, the turtle must 


Witrrep H. Hotpey. 


OHN ROACH, WHITEHAVEN.—What 

is known, beyond his autobiography, of 

John Roach, whose career is sketched in a 
pamphlet : 

The Surprising adventures of John Roach, 
mariner of Whitehaven, containing a genuine 
account of his cruel treatment during a long 
captivity amongst the savage Indians and in- 
prisonment by the Spaniards in South 
America; with his maraculous preservation 
and deliverance by divine providence and 


| happy return to the place of his nativity after 


thirteen years amongst his inhuman enemies, 
The second edition. (Whitehaven — [1784}: 
printed by F. Briscoe in the Market Place; 
price six pence; 8vo. pp. iv + 64 + cover), 
He was born in 1748, and at the age of 
eleven was apprenticed to the sea for six 
years, beginning on a_ ship which traded 
mostly with Dublin. 
J. M. Buiiocu. 


Boek OF FRENCH TRAVEL ILLUS. 
TRATED BY TURNER.—I wonder if 
you could help me to find the following book: 
It is a book with engravings after Turner but 
not about Turner—it was about a journey in 
France, I believe. The writer in his preface 
says that his book will last for ever as he 
has had it illustrated by J. M. W. Turner. 
Owing to this, he says, he will indulge in a 
prophecy. He says also that a railway is 
being projected from Paris to Havre—this 
was built somewhere between 1832 and 1842. 
He then prophesied that cars will supersede 
railways, and describes a journey he took in 
one from London to Watford. 
I am anxious to verify this prophecy. 
EK. Birackwoop WRIGHT. 


ANCELOT BLACKBURNE,  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF YORK, 1724-43.—Accord- 
ing to the ‘ D.N.B.’ he was the son of Rich- 
ard Blackburne, of London, and claimed to 
be connected with the Blackburnes of Mar- 
rick. They are my direct ancestors, and I 
am very anxious to trace their connection 
with the archbishop. It does not ap 
pear in the Blackburne pedigree, priv 
ately printed in 1874, by the Rev. F. 
J. Poynton, a collateral descendent, and 
going back to 1625. But my family posse 
an Andrea Ferrara sword, traditionally sup- 
posed to have belonged to the archbishop. 
Archdeacon Francis Blackburne of Rich 
mond, 1705-1787, was my great-great-grand- 
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father. I should be grateful for any informa- 
tion or suggestions. 
(Miss) Frances PHiItiotr SEELEY. 


que HOLLOW SWORD BLADES COM. 
PANY.—This was an old English com- 
pany, reference to which I have met with in 
deeds of the early eighteenth century. Any 
information regarding it would be of great 
interest to me. By whom was it formed and 
what were its functions? Account of any 
Irish associations would be particularly 
welcome. 
GLENVEAGH. 


SHWELL MUSEUM.—Can anyone give 

details of a small museum started by tw: 
schoolboys in a cottage in the village of Ash- 
well, near Royston. Mr. G. M. Boumphrey, 
in his excellent ‘Along the the Roman 
Roads’ (G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd.), re- 
cently published, describes his visit to this 
museum in general terms. Is there any cata- 
logue issued? or have its contents been des- 
cribed in any of the archaeological maga- 
zines? Such an effort by schoolboys surely 
requires encouragement by our educational 
authorities. 

T. Cann HuGues, F.s.A. 


OMINICAN HOUSES.—In Archaeologia, 
Ixili., pp. 57-84, Mr. A. W. Clapham 
has an excellent paper on ‘ The Topography 
of the Dominican Priory of London.’ In 
the course of the discussion on the paper, the 
late Sir W. H. St. John Hope referred to 
the example of this class of house at Glouces- 
ter, and expressed an opinion that a full 
paper on it would be welcome. Has this ever 
been done, since 1912, when the original 
paper was written? If 60, a reference to 
where it can be consulted would be of interest. 
T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.s.A. 


AMES RUSSELL AND JAMES COX.— 
Will any reader be so good as to give 
me particulars as to where details can be 
found of the careers, places of business, and 
collections of Russell and Cox, dealers and 
curiosity displayers, about 1731-1780 ? 
LN: @ 
THOMPSON OF MANCHESTER AND 


LEEDS.--John Thompson, b. 
chester, 1785, d. London, 1866, was a noted 


wood-engraver (see ‘ D.N.B.’ ; ‘ Dictionary of | 
He married Harriott, dau. of | 
Anthony Eaton, of Snitterton Hall, Derby- | 
shire, and he was the son of Richard Thomp- | of Owain Gwynedd. 


Artists. ’) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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son of Leeds and Manchester. Can any 


| reader tell me more about his ancestry and 


, don. 


what branch of the Thompson family he be- 
longed to? 

Richard Thompson had a brother, Edward 
Thompson (b. Leeds), who married Anastasia 
Hickey of Cork, and two sisters, Sarah m. 
- — Lister, a woollen manufacturer of 
Leeds, and Mary m. ———- Holgate of Lon- 

They were children of John Thompson, 
who owned a_ book-bindery and stationery 
establishment in Leeds and Manchester. A 
note by my great-aunt says that this John 
Thompson married ‘‘a daughter of Squire 
Bradford,’’ which is all the knowledge I have 
of the family. 





Epwarp T. LANGFORD. 
419 West 115th Street, New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


” 


TYHE NAME SELINA. — When was this 

name first used in England? Selina, 
dau. of Geo. Finch, merchant of London 
(who died 1638) married, 1699, Robert, 1st 
Earl Ferrers, and died 1762. Selina, dau. 


! of John Godschall, of East Sheen, married, 


1684, Sir Edward Frewen, and died 1714. 
Was there an earlier Selina? There is a 
tradition that Godschall was a merchant 
trading with Turkey. 
C. Moor. 
14 Lexham Gardens, W.8. 


X VUECENTURY MORNING CHRONI- 
CLE.—Can any of your readers tell me 
if a file, or part of a file, of the Morning 
Chronicle of 1770, exists, and if it is access- 
ible? It is not in any of the public lib- 
raries in London. 

A FRIEND oF GARRICK. 


ALTER.—Can anyone supply me with the 
parentage of Sir John Salter, of Salter’s 
Hall, Shropshire, Chief Justice of North 
Wales? He flourished about 1500. 
CHARLES Evans. 


‘THE TUDOR ANCESTRY.—Is anything 


Man- | 


reliable known as to the ancestry of 
Angharad, wife of Dafydd Fychan of 
Trefeilyr and mother of Margaret, mother 
of Sir Owain Tudor, and thus great-great- 
grandmother of Henry VII? 

Dafydd Fychan was son of Dafydd Llwyd 
ap Cynwrig, whose mother Angharad is said 
to be daughter of Tudur ap Einion Fychan ap 
Kinion (died 1220) ap Gwalchmai the poet, 
who was chief bard of Gwynedd in the reign 
Can anyone confirm 
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this descent of Henry VII from Gwalchmai 
to be trustworthy ? 
CHaRLes Evans. 


EREDITARY CHAMPIONS OF NOR- 
MANDY.—In various editions of Burke’s 
‘ Peerage’ is given a detailed account of the 
manner in which the English Baronets 
Champicn de Crespigny are supposed to have 
derived this title through their descent in 
the female lineage from the family of Mar- 
mion of Fontenay-le-Marmion, near Caen 
In view, however, of the following facts sup- 
plied by Dom le Noir in his * Maison de 
Harcourt’ (to give the title in brief), I 
should like to have the opinion of experts 
as to the exact grounds of the claim. 

In 1578 Pierre de Harcourt, Marquis de 
la Motte Harcourt and de Thury (the lineal 
ancestor of the present Duc d’Harcourt), 
married Gillonne, eldest daughter of Jacques 
de Matignon, Comte de Thorigny, Vicomte 
de Fontenay-le-Marmion, etc., by whom he 
acquired the titles, estates and chateaux ap- 
pertaining thereto. His eldest son, Jacques 
(II) de Harcourt, Marquis de Beuvron, had 
two sons who died young, and one daughter, 
Gillonne, who apparently succeeded to the 
chateaux and estates of Fontenay-le-Marmion, 
of which she was chatelaine on behalf of the 
King. She married, first, Frederick Charles 
Rheingrave von Rhin und von Salon, Sover- 
reign Prince of Fienestrange; secondly, 
Charles Léon von Fiesque, Count Palatine, 
Prince and Vicar of the Holy Roman 
Empire, who assumed the coat-of-arms of the 
House of Harcourt, and by whom she had 
issue. I presume the family of Marmion is 
extinct in the legitimate male lineage 
in France, as it has been in England now 
for several centuries, though the surname 
still persists on both sides of the English 
Channel. 

Witti1am Harcourt-Batu. 


UTHORS AND TITLES WANTED.—1. The 
author and title of a book dealing with 
Chinese affairs in which specific 
made to Weihaiwei as being “ the only strong- 
hold remaining to the Chinese.” 
2. The author and title of a book on the 
Conquistadores, in which special reference is 
made to Hernando de Soto, and to the fact that 


he and most of his fellows hailed from 
Estremadura. 


3. The author and title of a book in which is | 


recorded the saying of Colonel O’Kelly about 
his horse, “ Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere.” 
4. The author of a poem ending— 
** And that’s how the favourite was beat.” 


Norman GIRoy. 
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Replies. 
BURIAL-PLACES OF ENGLISH 
SOVEREIGNS. 


(clxviii. 98, 155, 173, 191). 
''THE following additions to Mr. A. R, 


Baytry’s list may perhaps be of in- 
terest : 
1189. Henry II. A heart in its leaden 


case is now preserved at St. Margaret’s Con. 
vent, Edinburgh, and is said to be that of 
Henry II. It came from Fontevrault Abbey, 
but it 1s more probably that of Henry III, 
which is well-known to have been deposited 
there. 

1199. Richard I. Viscera interred at the 
Abbey of St. Saviour’s, Charroux, or per- 
haps at Chaluz. 

1216. John. Viscera at Crokesden Abbey, 
Staffs, and, perhaps, his heart at Fontevrault. 


1272. Henry 111, Heart at Fontevrault. 
1290. Queen Eleanor of Provence (wife of 
Henry II1). Heart at Grey Friars, London. 
1290. Queen Hleanor of Castile (wife of 


Edward I). Viscera at Lincoln Cathedral. 
Heart at Blackfriars, London. 

307. Kdward I. Viscera at Holm Cul- 
tram Abbey, Cumberland. There is no evi- 
dence for his heart having been taken to 
Palestine, as often stated. 

1327. Kdward II. Heart at Grey Friars, 
London. 

1358. Queen Isabella of France (wife of 
Edward II). Heart at Grey Friars, London, 
or perhaps at Castle Rising, Norfolk. 

1422. Henry V. Viscera at Abbey of St. 
Maur-des-Fosses. His heart is not at West- 
minster Abbey, as is sometimes stated. 

1483. Edward IV. Heart perhaps at 
Fontevrault. 

1503. Queen Elizabeth (wife of Henry VII). 
—Viscera probably separately interred at 
Westminster Abbey. 

1509. Henry VII,  Viscera probably in 
urn at Westminster Abbey. 

1536. Queen Anne Boleyn. Heart per: 
haps at East Horndon Church or Erwarton, 
Suffolk. 

1547. Henry VIII. Viscera at Whitehall 
Chapel, Westminster. 

1553. Edward VI. 
terred at Greenwich. 

1557. Queen Anne of Cleves. 
terred at Chelsea Church. 
' 1558. Queen Mary I. 


Viscera no doubt in- 


Viscera in- 
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James’ Palace Chapel. Heart in urn at 
Westminster Abbey. 

1603. Queen Elizabeth. 
Westminster Abbey. 

1619. Queen Anne of Denmark (wife of 
James I). Viscera in urn in Monk’s Vault, 
Westminster Abbey. 

1625. James I. Viscera at Westminster 
Abbey in leaden urn. 

1685. Charles II. Viscera in box 
coffin of body at Westminster Abbey. 

1694. Queen Mary II. Viscera in box at 
foot of her coffin at Westminster Abbey. 

1702. William III. Viscera in box at 
foot of coffin in Westminster Abbey. 

1714. Queen Anne. Viscera in box placed 
on her coffin at Westminster Abbey. 

1718. Queen Mary Beatrice (wife of 
James II). Heart at Chaillot. Viscera at 
Chapel of St. Andrew, Scotch College, at 
Paris. 

1737. Queen Caroline (wife of George IT). 
Viscera in box at Westminster Abbey. 

1760. George II. Viscera interred separ- 
ately from body at Westminster Abbey. 

Many of these cases are discussed in ‘ Heart 
Burial,’ Allen and Unwin, 1933. 


C. A. BrRapForpD. 


Heart in urn at 


near 


May I add a note or two to Mr. A. R. 
BayLEy’s interesting summary ? 

Henry IV. At Canterbury. His tomb 
was opened about a century ago and the 
King’s body (the head only was observed) was 
found wrapped in an oxhide after the fashion 
of several of the Plantagenets. The face was 
remarkably preserved and corresponded with 
the image on the tomb above almost exactly. 

James I. I recently published a full ac- 
count of his death, post mortem and burial, 
which you did me the 
View at large. Since the printing of this, 
1 have found that Dean Stanley need not 
have made such a stir to find his burial-place, 
as the Abbey records show that Elizabeth was 
first of all placed in Henry VII’s vault till 
her tomb was prepared, and no doubt the 
burial of James followed that precedent. 
This moving of the original coffins in the 
vault would account for their battered condi- 
tion, which Stanley notes. The actual lead 
cofin of James is not huge, but this was 
placed in two elm trunks hewn out so that 


half lay in the one and the other half was | 


covered by the other. If one looks carefully 
at Scharfi’s drawing in Stanley’s book, one 
sees the fragments of these two trunks cover- 
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ing the floor of the vault. Again, this vault 
was opened when Sir Christopher Wren and 
others were seeking for a place to bury 
Charles II in, and its contents were noted. 

Charles I. Besides the three coffins men- 
tioned, there is one of Anne’s many infants 
buried in this vault. If this has not been re- 
corded in ‘ N. and Q.,’ I will send you the 
account of the replacement of the severed ver- 
tebra of this King by King Edward when 
Prince of Wales, given to me by one who was 
present. 

Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw. These 
were disinterred, hung up at Tyburn, decapi- 
tated, and the bodies buried in a pit at the 
foot of the gallows. For the latest study of 
this procedure see Professor Karl Pearson’s 
recent work on the head of Cromwell. In 
this is a drawing of the gallows with the 
hole beneath it from a contemporary print. 
I think I have read most of the conflicting 
accounts of the disposal of Cromwell’s body, 


but I incline to this one. 


F. Wituiam Cock, M.D. 
[We should the 


offered abovel. 


NORWICH SHAWLS (clxviii. 154). — A 
good account can be read in Sir Frank 
Warner’s article on ‘ The History of the Old 
Norwich Silk Industry,’ in a book published 
by Henry I. Drane, with the title of ‘ The 
Silk Industry of the United Kingdom.’ A 
shorter account, but with more local details, 
is given in vol. xxi. of Norfolk Archaeology, 
by Walter R. Rudd, entitled ‘The Norfolk 
and Norwich Silk Industry,’ pp. 245-283. 
Ernest A. KEnT. 
THE SCARLET UNIFORM (clxviii. 163; 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’).—The introduction 
of smokeless powder, first used in our cam- 
paign of 1893 against Lobengula and _ his 
Matabelles, led to the abolition of such cus- 
toms as wearing bright uniforms and carry- 
ing colours on active service, which, like the 
black powder, had made troops conspicuous. 
In the Boer War all wore khaki; but I 
have heard that the late General Sir Arthur 
Paget, when commanding the Scots Guards 
at Belmont, wore his red jacket during the 
action. 


welcome account kindly 


C. A. Knapp, 
Bournemouth. Captain. 


‘* TTPHOLDER ”’ (clxviii. 96).—At the end 


of the nineteenth century this word was 


| in common use for an undertaker, or up- 
| holsterer, on Tyneside—and it probably is so 
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—. 


still. For upholdster, from M.E. upholder, | RULMER CENOTAPH IN _ BROTTON 


used in ‘ Piers Plowman’ of the traders on 
Cornhill. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


WIFT: ‘‘AN ASS’S HOOF” 
172).—In Swift’s couplet : 

An ass’s hoof alone can _ hold 
That poisonous juice, which kills by cold, 
the word “ juice’’ might at first sight sug- 
gest hemlock, but ‘‘an ass’s hoof ’’ shows 
that the poison meant is the water of the 
Styx, ‘‘a waterfall descending from a lofty 
rock in the Aroanian mountains, above Non- 


acris, a town in the NE of Arcadia.’’ See 
the account under ‘ Styx’ in Smith’s ‘ Dict. 
of Grk. and Rom. Geography.’ The water 


was held to be a deadly poison and to destroy 
every kind of vessel except those made of a 
horse’s or ass’s hoof. This belief is men- 
tioned by many ancient writers. Above all, 
it figured in the legend told of Alexander, 
some six years after his death. According to 
this the King was poisoned. Plutarch, near 
the end of his Life of Alexander, writes: 

They add, that the poison was a water of a 
cold and deadly quality, which distils from a 
rock in the territory of Nonacris, and that they 
receive it as they would do so many dew-drops, 
and keep it in an ass’s hoof; its extreme cold- 
ness and acrimony being such, that it makes 
its way through all other vessels. (The Lang- 
hornes’ translation). 

Arrian, in his ‘ Anabasis Alexandri,’ gives 
the legend, vii. 27, saying that the poison 
was brought in a mule’s hoof. Pausanias, 
viii. 18, in speaking of the water of Styx, 
tells us that a horse’s hoof is the only thing 
capable of resisting it; he adds that he does 
not know whether Alexander was poisoned 
by this, but knows that there is such a re- 
port. Aelian, ‘De Natura Animalium,’ x. 
40, mentions that there are horned asses in 
Scythia and that their horns can hold the 
water of the Arcadian Styx which passes 
through all other vessels, even if made of 
iron. Seneca, ‘ Naturales Quaestiones,’ iii. 
25, mentions the water of the Arcadian Styx 
by Nonacria, as a deadly poison, though its 
appearance and scent raise no suspicion. On 
being swallowed it immediately hardens and 
there is no remedy for it. In the article in 
we read 


Smith’s Dictionary quoted above, 
that 
The belief in the deleterious nature of the 
water continues down to the present day (1867), 
and the inhabitants of the surrounding villages 
relate that no vessel will hold it. 
EpwarpD BeEnsty. 


(elxviii. . | 





CHURCHYARD  (clxvii. 404, 465. 
elxviii. 87, 100, 124).—The information given 
in Mr. AskKEw’s note at the last reference 
concerning William Bulmer, of Wilton and 
Hartlepool, opens out a suggestive line of 
enquiry which, though it may not lead to 
certitude concerning Richard Bulmer of the 
cenotaph, certainly adds to the mystery of 
the later Bulmer connection with Wilton 
Castle. This William Bulmer who received 
the freedom of Hartlepool in 1635 was most 
probably a lineal descendant of William B. 
of Hartlepool, mentioned in the will of Sir 
William of Wilton (1531) as his uncle. 

In 1547 Sir Ralph Bulmer, eldest son of 
Sir John the attainted, was included in a 
general ‘‘ pardon ’”’ (crime not stated), and 
a year later seems to have been given “‘ resti- 
tution’’ by Act of Parliament. (This is a 
subject for further enquiry. The reference 
in ‘ Statutes at Large,’ vol. ii., uses the name 
“‘ George,”’ not ‘‘ Ralph,’’ and, being a 
private Act, the text is not given. ‘ Statutes 
of the Realm,’ vol. iv., may give informa- 
tion). Restitution in blood did not restore 
property forfeited on attainder. During the 
reign of Edward VI, Sir Ralph Bulmer was 
in favour, and was employed in the King’s 
service in Yorkshire and Durham, and also 
on the Continent (Cal. S.P. Dom. Series, 
Addenda, p. 458). It is quite possible that 
he was, on the death of Henry VIII and the 
fall of Norfolk, granted a life tenancy of 
Wilton Castle; but not as a beneficiary under 
his grandfather’s will. Sir William Bulmer 
made provision out of estates in his own dis- 
position directly for his grandson Ralph, in- 
dependently of the Wilton fee. This provi- 
sion took effect in 1531 on Sir William’s death 
(details in S.S. Publ. No. 79). 

Admitting Sir Ralph’s possession of Wil- 
ton at the time of his death, Bulmers seem 
to have been still living there at a later 
date; as Caius College Register records the 
matriculation, in 1584, of Thomas Bulmer, 
son of William Bulmer, born at Wilton 
Castle, Yorkshire. He was entered as “ Gen- 
tleman Commoner,’’ and was stated to have 
been a pupil for three years at Eye Gram: 
mar School, Suffolk (V. Venn, ‘ Alumni 
Cantab.,’ vol. ii.). This Thomas left the 
University without taking a degree. Assum- 
ing his age at matriculation to have been 
about sixteen, his birth at Wilton Castle 
must be fixed within ten years after Sir 
Ralph’s death (7 Oct., 1558), which was fol- 
lowed immediately by the grant of the estate 
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by Queen Mary to Thomas Cornwallis. 

In 1639 probate was granted to the will 
of William Bulmer, gent., of Wilton Castle, 
Yorkshire (York Wills, fol. 324. Cleveland). 
He may have been the same to whom the 
freedom of Hartlepool was granted in 1635. 
It can reasonably be inferred from these re- 
cords that the Bulmer family had some con- 
nection with ‘their ancestral home, either 
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| cenotaph, 1675; and the two poetic Thomases 


as lessees, tenants on suffrance, or as estate | 
bailiffs, during the century and more which | 


followed Sir John’s attainder. 

Available records do not favour an opinion 
that these Bulmers were descendants of Sir 
John. Ralph’s issue were all daughters. 
His brother William and his wife, Johanna 
or Jane, are given as the origin of two 
mutually incompatible lines of descent; one 
centred at Upsland (Harrison, ‘ Hist. of 
Yorks,’ p. 223) and the other at Levening, 
near Malton, (V. Yorks. Visitation, 1584). 
Of the two, Harrison’s carries the balance 
of probabilities; but neither suggests resi- 
dence at Wilton Castle. Bulmers were land- 
holders at Levening, but the Visitation pedi- 
gree is inconsistent with a record of ward- 
ship of Thomas B., son of Francis B., de- 
ceased, in 1549 (Cal. Pat. R., vol. ii., p. 211. 
Edward VI). ‘The youngest brother, of the 
half-blood, John, died without issue. 

Within the region of comparative proba- 
bilities the family of William Bulmer of 
Skirningham and Brotton (v. clxviii. 100) 
ems to provide suitable material for re- 
search. This William B. had a young son 
William, to whom his father gave lands in 
Scarborough. The wording of the grant sug- 
gests that this boy would be about six years 
old at the death of his father, 1524 (S. S. 
Publ., 79, p. 189). | Conjecturing that he 
took a lease, or other tenure, of Wilton 
Castle before or after Sir Ralph’s death and 
that the boy Thomas was born while he was 
residing there, about 1568, we have at least 
a working hypothesis. But we have still to 
account for this boy’s presence at Eye School, 
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of Westerdale, could be taken as the material 
of a chapter in the romance of a family whose 
history, says Canon Raine, “‘ if it were told, 
would almost appear too strange to be true.”’ 
(Test. Ebor. 8.8. Publ., 79, p. 307). 

State papers, parish registers, vestry ac- 
counts, Quarter Sessions and local records, 
traditions and monuments, as well as family 
letters and legal instruments, could each con- 
tribute items of interest to the ‘ Story of a 


| North Country Family.’’ 


and to trace as far as possible his subsequent | 


career. Was he the Thomas Bulmer, gent., 
of Wilton, whose wife Merial was presented 
at Q.S. Thirsk, 1624, for recusancy, and 
again as a widow, in 1641? 

The inter-relationship of William Bulmer 
of Hartlepool, uncle of Sir William of Wil- 


R. B. HEppte. 


S URSULA IN ENGLAND (elxviii. 134, 

192).—It is strange that there is so 
little in England to recall St. Ursula, for 
she is commonly supposed to have been a 
Cornish princess who undertook a journey 
to Rome to put off her marriage with a 
pagan, and was killed by Huns at Cologne 
with the eleven thousand virgins who kept 
her company. It is stated that Dunstan, 
when four years old, told the story at Can- 
terbury to an ambassador of Otto the Great, 
and it has been called a nursery tale; on 
the other hand it has been said that it in- 
terests no one nowadays but poets and men 
of learning and in that case it is well suited 
to the columns of ‘ N. and Q.’ 

St. Ursula is shown in glass of the 
fifteenth century with arrows and numerous 
virgins in the church of Ault-Hucknall in 
Derbyshire, and at Morley in the same 
county she is represented ascending up to 
heaven with eleven virgins in a sheet. But 
Cardiganshire is most fruitful in reminis- 
cences. At Llangwyrvon there is a church, 
the only one in the island apparently, dedi- 
cated to St. Ursula, and the eleven thousand 
virgins. There is no reason why veneration 
for St. Ursula should not have existed in 
Wales, where other churches are named after 
saints in the Roman calendar. But there 
is a Welsh tradition that the vessels, which 
left the Thames with St. Ursula and her com- 
panions were driven by a storm to a spot 
near Aberystwith and in this way the women 
became Welsh saints. There is a farm in 


| the neighbourhood called Maes y Bredon, 
' which is said to mean ‘‘ Field of the Pike 


ton; William B. of Skirningham and Brot- | 
ton; Thomas B., born at Wilton Castle c. | 


1568 ; William B., made freeman of Hartle- 
pool in 1635; William B. of Wilton Castle, 
Who died in 1639; Richard of the Brotton 


| 


or Battle-Axe,’’ and the name may have some 
reference to a massacre. Those who have in- 
vestigated the matter regard this tradition 
as unworthy of credit, but it is natural that 
a Celtic land should aspire to the honour 
of possessing the place where a Celtic princess 
won the crown of martyrdom. The present 
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church stands near but not upon the site of 
the original building. 

Curiously enough, the story of St. Ursula 
is recalled by the name St. Mary Axe in the 
Aldgate ward. In old days the parish church 
was dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, St. 
Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins, but 
it was commonly known as St. Mary Axe, 
because of an axe outside a shop near the 
east end of the church. In the Middle Ages 
it possessed one of the three axes with which 
the massacre was perpetrated. Grindal 
united the parish to the parish of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, so called from a maypole that 
out-topped the steeple of the church. 

London, however, has a reminiscence of St. 
Ursula that is more pleasing than any site | 
of a church or obscure stained-glass window. 
In the National Gallery there hangs Claude’s 
‘ Embarcation of St. Ursula,’ charming, fan- 
tastic and impossible as the legend itself. On | 
one side stately buildings and a_pseudo- 
classic portico with a stone terrace and steps 
that lead down to the water. The princess | 
is coming and a score of tiny figures precede | 
her, wild with excitement, partly perhaps | 
because their luggage is being put into boats | 
by sailors in the foreground. On the other 
side is an array of prows and in the centre | 
of the picture a toy ship, fit for a pantomime, | 
lifts its tall masts against the luminous sky 
that is so dear to lovers of Lorrain. Is the | 
scene depicted London or Basle, for St. | 
Ursula embarked at both But Basle and | 
London have only a river, whereas this is 
the sea with the light of a spring morning 
playing on the multitudinous green waves. 
Many a visitor must have taken the port for 
Venice, and the idea is not absurd, for these 
ubiquitous virgins, according to one version 
of the legend, came from the East. It is 
said that the Council of Trent killed the 
legend of St. Ursula; the reasons cannot be 
given here, but Claude’s picture, painted by 
order of a cardinal, shows that this story 
from medieval wonderland was still appre- 
ciated and very much alive in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


ITY CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN OUT- 
WICH (clxviii. 164).—The ‘ Inventory ’ 

of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, London, vol. iv., the City, might be 
added to the short bibliography appended to 
Mr. G. W. Wricut’s most interesting note, 
as it describes various of the monuments re- 
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moved in 1874 to St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 
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There is a photograph of the effigies said to 
be of John de Oteswich and his wife (plate 71) 
and others of the monuments to Hugh Pen. 
berton, 1500 (plate 19) and to Richard Staper, 
1608 (plate 22). 

The ‘“‘church at Fulham’”’ to which the 
bell from St. Martin Outwich was presented, 
is St. Andrew’s, Fulham: the bell is said to 
be by Thomas Bartlet, 1628 (tbid., vol. ii, 
West London, p. 33): this name and date 
are at variance with those given by Mr. 
WRIGHT. 

H. Buttock, 

Major. 

HE LEADEN TOBACCO-JAR (elxviii. 

171).—Two reasons are suggested for the 

making tobacco-boxes from lead. One, that 

the metal was cheap; the other, because a 

heavy box would be an_ inconvenience if 

carried away in the pocket of an “ absent- 
minded ’’ visitor. 

Although a great variety were made in 
lead, on the introduction of Britannia metal, 
circa 1770, a large demand sprang up for the 
so-called ‘‘ B.M.’’ tobacco-boxes. As was not 
the case with lead specimens, it is usually 
found that the makers have impressed their 


names with punches on the bases, viz. Vickers, 


Houldsworth, Wolstenholme, Parkin, Sturges, 
Alderson, Stacy and Sons (late J. Vickers), 
Dixon, and others. All these old specimens 
have leaden weights inside. 

A few boxes were made of brass both in 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, whilst a 
fair number were of ironstone china, and 
Staffordshire stone-ware. 

Tobacco-boxes in silver and old Sheffield 
plate are somewhat scarce. This is singular 
as the tea-caddies are extremely plentiful. 

F. BrapBury. 


‘““(\REEDY GUBBINS ” (clxvili. 172). — 
Humphrey Gubbin, described during 


| the play as a “country booby,’’ was one of 


the chief characters in Steele’s comedy, ‘ The 


Tender Husband, or the Accomplished Fools.’ 


The boorish manners and general behaviour of 
this ‘‘ Stage Countryman ’’ may have been 
responsible for the expression, ‘‘ a Gubbin, 
or “ a Gubbins.”’ 

W. Keatince C1ay. 


‘“‘ Gubbins ’’ or ‘‘ Gubbings ”’ is a contemp- 
tuous name formerly given to the inhabitants 
of a district near Brent Tor, Devon, on the 
edge of Dartmoor, who are said to have been 
absolute savages. The ‘‘ King of the a 
bings ’ appears in C. Kingsley’s ‘ Westwa 
Ho!’ 
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Dr. Brewer quotes Fuller, who in_ his | 
‘Worthies of England’ (1661) says the Gub- 
bings 
lived in holes, like swine; had all things in | 
common; and multiplied without marriage. 
Their language was vulgar Devonian . . . They | 
lived by pilfering sheep; were fleet as horses; 
held together like bees; and revenged every 
wrong. One of their society was elected chief, 
and called King of the Gubbings. 

FE. G. 


HE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA 

(elxviii. 61, 177).—This Society was founded 
in 1891. I have not been able to ascertain its 
present headquarters. Aimong its objects is 
the commemoration of the success of the 
American Revolution. It also seeks to en- 
courage the study of American History and 
to preserve documents, traditions and relics 
of historic significance. It is what is known 
as a patriotic society. Membership is open 
to ladies one or more of whose ancestors 
rendered efficient service in the foundation of 
the American colonies previous to 1776. 
Members join only on invitation and mem- 
bership is rather exclusive and considered 
desirable by ladies interested in such so- 
cieties. So far as I know, no lineage books 
have ever been published, but various state 
chapters publish registers of membership 
which list the ancestors from whom descent | 
is claimed and sometimes state the number 
of intervening generations. These registers 
also contain. a ‘‘service record’’ of the 
ancestors from which dates and some bio- 
graphical data may be obtained. Detailed | 
genealogies are in the custody of the gene- | 
alogists of the various chapters. 

R. B. 8S. may be interested to know that 
patriotic societies with a genealogical basis 
are extremely numerous in the United 
States. The largest and by far the most im- 
portant is probably the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. There are also Sons 
of the American Revolution, Society of May- | 
flower Descendants, Order of Colonial Lords 
of Manners, Scions of Colonial Cavaliers, 
Society of Daughters of Holland, etc. 

The Order of the White Crane is open to 
persons of colonial descent, and also to the 
descendants of Indian, Aztec and Toltec 
chiefs. The Society of the Ark and the Dove | 
1s open to American descendants of Lord Bal- | 
timore and his associates. There is also an | 
order of the Crown and an Imperial Society 
of the Yellow Rose composed of Americans | 
of royal descent. The Order of Runnymead | 
admits American descendants of the barons’ 
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who signed the Magna Charta. The Society 
of the Cincincitti was founded in 1783 by 
staff officers of Washington. I believe that 
President Washington himself was a member. 
Membership in this Society is hereditary in 
the male line. 

See ‘ American Orders and Societies and 
their Decorations.’ Baily, Banks and 


Biddle, Philadelphia. No date. 
Ay BR U. 


‘HE DATE OF THE SIMNEL LEGEND 
(clxvili, 99, 161).—Legend attributes 
the rich cake known as a “‘simnel” to an 
old couple named respectively ‘‘ Sim ’”’ and 
‘* Nell.’’? They are said to have quarrelled 
about the cake which Nell was making in 
readiness for her homecoming children on 
Mothering Sunday. Sim wished the cake to 
be boiled! Nell naturally objected, and 
from words they went to blows, using the 
spoon and the pot as weapons (some versions 
say a rolling-pin and stool). The end was a 
happy compromise: the cake was first boiled, 
and then baked, and was called after the 
names of its inventors, ‘‘ Simnel.’’ The 
conflict is depicted in the carving at Leighton 
Buzzard church. I should like to know the 
date. 
(Miss) C. PENswick SMITH. 


BGEND OF A CHURCH IN A WOOD 
(clxviii. 172).—‘‘ The Church in _ the 
Wood ”’ is that of Hollington, 2 miles N.W. 
of Hastings, Sussex. The legend is given in 
Black’s ‘Guide to Sussex,’ 1892, p. 9. 


(Rev.) F. G. Watker. 


In my opinion the church referred to by 
W. H. Hudson in chapt. i. of ‘ Afoot in Eng- 
land’ is that of Hollington St. Leonard, 
3 miles from Hastings in Sussex, and about a 
mile from the village of Hollington St. John. 
I know it well, but the legend I have heard 
does not agree with that given by Hudson. 

Tradition says an earlier church stood on 
the site dedicated to St. Rumbold, built by 
a community of monks. They began to build 


| a chapel on another site, but every night 


Satan destroyed the work they had done dur- 
ing the day. One night in a vision Satan ap- 
peared to one of them and agreed to desist 
from his obstruction if they built the chapel 
on a site he indicated. They did so and the 
building was finished, but Satan immediately 
planted a thick wood all round it, completely 
concealing it from pilgrims and travellers. 


C. Tynpatt WULcKo. 
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UPERSTITIONS : 
FLOAT (clxvii. 297, 336).—In the | 
Sudetendeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, 
Vol. viii., Prague, 1935, p. 24, J. Thondel 
writes that he heard at Johannisbrunn, in 
Silesia, a mention of the superstition that 
a dead man thrown into the water does not 
sink but floats. 


Orro F. Basier. 


RUN RAILINGS AND THEIR RE- 
MOVAL (clxvii. 351, 388; clxviii. 52, 
86).—There are some interesting notes about | 
St. Paul’s gates and railings in the Sussex | 
County Magazine of December, 1930, which | 
may be new to your readers. 

After its removal from St. Paul’s the rail- 
ing was purchased by Mr. Robert Mount- 
castle, Waverley Place, London, and shipped 
by him in good condition on board the steam- 
ship Delta for Toronto, on 14 Oct., 1874. The 
Delta went ashore about 5 miles below Cape | 
Chatlight on Nov. 18. A portion of the rail- | 
ing was recovered from the wreck in a very 
mutilated state, and sent to Montreal by the | 
salvage men in the spring of 1875, but was | 
brought from Montreal by Mr. Howard, Aug. | 
17 in that year, and arrived in Toronto on | 
the 21st of the same month. It was repaired 
by Messrs. William Hamilton and Son, of 
the St. Lawrence Foundry, Toronto, and fin- 
ally fixed on the stone curb of the Howard 
Memorial in High Park, Toronto, where it 
now stands. 

These details were communicated to the 
magazine by W. W. Grantham (of the 
Temple). 

The tomb and rail are figured in 
Builder of Oct. 16, 1880. A brass plate 
affixed to one of the stones bears this inscrip- 
tion : 

St. Paul’s Church for 160 

Oh! stranger look wit 

Man! man! unstable man! 


It was thou who caused the severance. 
November 18th, 1875. 


the | 


pence I did enclose 
reverence ; 


H. Askew. 


OURCES WANTED (elxviii. 173).—1. “ But | 
the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth | 
her poppy, and deals with the memory of men 
without distinction to merit of perpetuity ”’ is 
the beginning of paragraph [8] in the fifth 
chapter of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Urne-Burial.’ 
The following paragraph opens with “ Oblivion 
is not to be hired.” At 10 S. iv. 214, under the 
heading ‘Sir Thomas Browne on Oblivion’ 
will be found an extract beginning “ Time | 
sadly overcometh all things... and_sitteth 
upon a sphinx . . . while his sister Oblivion | 
reclineth semisomnous on a pyramid, gloriously | 
triumphing, making puzzles of erections, and | 


aC, if 
CORPSES THAT | 


| parodian 


This, how. 





turning old glories into dreams.” 
ever, is not by Browne, but by James Crossley 
(1800-1883). _The piece of which it forms part 
was sent to Simon Wilkin, who was deceived by 
it, and included it in_ the 4th volume of his 
edition of Browne’s Works. Crossley’s per. 
formance was entitled ‘ Fragment on Mummies’ 
7 ve lives of Browne and Crossley in the 


Epwarp Bensty, 


3. The story is told of King Philip of 
Macedon who wrote to the rulers of Sparta, 
“Tf once I enter your territories, I will destroy 
you all, never to rise again.” The Spartan re. 

lied with the one word “If.” My only re 
erence is to Plutarch, ‘ Moratia,’ tr. Goodwin 
(1870) vol. iv. 

Lawrence PuHiirs, 

Walton, Bridgwater. 


ego OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 

(elxviii. 155, 197). — 1. “ The world’s a 
bubble.” The quotation is incorrect. The first 
stanza of this poem is as follows :— 


“The world’s a bubble and the life of man 
Less than a span; 

In his conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb; 

Cursed from his cradle and brought up to 

years 

With cares and fears: 

Who, then, to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limns the water, or but writes in dust.” 


The poem which has four stanzas is published 
by Spedding in his edition of Bacon’s Works. 
It is a versified paraphrase of a Greek epigram, 
variously attributed. 

It is stated by Donnelly that in 1629, only 
three years after Bacon’s death, Thomas 
Farnaby, a contemporary and_ scholar, pub- 
lished a collection of Greek Epigrams. After 
giving the epigram in question, with its Latin 
translation on the opposite page, he adds, 
“Huc elegantem Viel. Domini Verulamii 
lin Greek characters] adjicere 
adlubuit ”’; and then prints the English lines 
(the only English in the book) with a trans- 
lation of his own opposite in rhyming Greek. 

A copy of the English lines was also found 
among Sir Henry Wotton’s papers, with the 
name “ Francis Lord Bacon ” at the bottom, 
and it is contained in ‘ Reliquiae Wottonianae’ 
brought out by Isaak Walton with other poems 
by ‘‘Ignoto,” in the fourth edition of whic 
(1685) the poem is ascribed to ‘ Francis Lord 
Bacon.” 

Spedding says “ Farnaby’s evidence is direct 
and strong,” and also, ‘“ The English lines are 
not meant for a translation, and can hardly be 
called a paraphrase. They are rather another 
poem on the same subject and with the same 
sentiment; and though the topics are mostly the 
same, the treatment of them is very different. 

The evidences of Bacon’s poetic genius are 
many and varied and shoal te studied in their 
entirety before considering individual 
instance. 


Hindhead 


an 


H. Kenpra Baker. 
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| ‘Pive Library. 


and Conventions of Elizabethan 
Tragedy. By M. C. Bradbrook. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


(HE second Part of this book, entitled ‘ The 
Dramatists,’ will interest almost ex- 
clusively students actually occupied with 
Marlowe, Tourneur, Webster or Middleton ; 
but the first Part may profitably engage the 
attention of anyone who cares about English 
literature in general and about Shakespeare 
in particular. Nineteenth-century criticism 
of Shakespeare is for the moment at a dis- 
count on the ground that it ignored the con- 
ditions of the theatre and the dramatic con- 
ventions under which he worked. The study 
of the theatre has now reached a point near 





Themes 





brook shows that for the Elizabethans it was 
relatively low. Then there is the Eliza- 
bethan’s love for, enjoyment of, allegory, a 
difference from ourselves which has not gone 
unobserved but may well be further stressed. 
Not far removed from this is the old ques- 
tion of type versus individual in the charac- 
terization. Re-inforcing the latest appre- 
ciation of the relative predominance of type, 
especially apart from Shakespeare, she bases 
her study on consideration of three main con- 
ventions which roughly determine the types : 
‘* the superhuman nature of heroes, the defin- 


| ition of character by decorum, and the theory 


| of Humours.”’ 


to exhaustiveness, but the conventions of pre- | 


sentation and acting, and their bearing | 
on criticism of the plays as literature | 
have not yet been so fully studied, | 


and Miss Bradbrook here makes a valuable | 


contribution to an important investigation. 
She starts with the true remark that ‘‘ the 
crucial question is the nature of Elizabethan 
dramatic speech,’’ going on to press for re- 
adjustment of current ideas concerning the 
relation between narrative, action and words, 
and to argue that the words — in modern 
drama sunk so far below action—held for the 
Elizabethan the main focus of enjoyment. 


What was necessary to be shown in the way | 


of locating a scene, was shown chiefly through 
the actors; whatever was given in the way 
of spectacle was subordinate to the acting, 
not intended to produce illusion as our 
theatres aim at this. It probably produced 
it in a higher degree with an Elizabethan 
audience than the like would do with us. 
This went, as our author does not 
fail to point out, with careful realism in 
minor detail, in the furnishing of the proper 
noises or the entrance of people from a ship- 
wreck wet through. With this—and it is to 
be traced in part to the tradition of the 
Miracle Plays—went a certain violence in 
the delivery of the words, and in gesture, 
which, however, would not strike the Eliza- 
bethan as altogether unnatural. 

_ The chapter on ‘ Conventions of Action ° 
is perhaps the one that raises the most ques- 
tions for dispute. We consider the place of 
logical development and causalty in drama— 


| focussing of 


This works out well and sug- 
gestively, especially where such conventions 
as the villain’s conversion or the credibility 
of slander are examined. 

The most striking differences between an 
Elizabethan and a modern audience appear in 
the account of Elizabethan ‘ Reading, Writ- 
ing and Listening.’ At first sight one may 
be tempted to wonder whether broad-casting 
will regain for us the ancient, far pre- 
Elizabethan, enjoyment in listening; but 
a moment’s reflection on the scrappiness of 
what people listen-in to compared with the 
long draughts of speech our forefathers de- 
lighted in may disabuse us of any such ex- 
pectation. To the Elizabethans, the ordinary 
unlearned folk-drama, something to see as 
well as to listen to, was itself exciting. We 
are accustomed to think of convention as 
dulling; it is limiting, indeed, but until 
at long last use stales it, the very reverse of 
dulling, an engine for the direction and 
excitement.: We may have 


| noticed this in the progress of the drastically 





| 


conventional cinema. The clever attempt at 
better elucidation of the method of this 
focussing constitutes the great claim of this 
book to the student’s attention; and here we 
would call particular attention to the pene- 
trating analysis of conventions of speech. 
Miss Bradbrook writes freshly and ener- 
getically. Our old-fashionedness deplores her 
little concessions to modern carelessness: she 
spells ‘‘ apothegm’’ (what could that be de- 
rived from? it is a word none but the learned 
or quasi-learned ever want to use, so why 
blur the derivation?); she uses “ liturgy ”’ 
and ‘‘ feasible’? in a way that seems to us 
hardly scholarly; and she writes of ‘ very 
expanded form.” But the minute shocks oc- 
casioned by these vagaries have not inter- 
fered with our recognition of her book as a 


ih ' eer ees te Sache ‘Whice tend. | stimulating, thoughtful, and in good measure 
with ourselves their place is high. Miss Brad- ! 


original, study. 
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Pierre Gringore’s Pageants for the Entry of 
Mary Tudor into Paris. Edited by Charles 
Read Baskervill. (University of Chicago 
Press: Cambridge University Press. 7s. 
net). 

ROFESSOR Baskervill enjoys the unusual 
good luck of introducing a notable un- 
published manuscript to public 

- Marked in the British Museum as Cottonian 


MS, Vespasian B.II, it consists of fifteen | 
folios with the title ‘ De la reception et entrée | 
de la illustrissime dame et princesse Marie | 


d’ Angleterre (fille de Hen. VII) dans la ville 
de Paris, le 6 Nove 1514. Avec belles pem- 
tures.’ 
himself, designed for presentation to Mary, 
and, one may suppose, brought with her to 
England after the death of Louis XII. The 
festivities at 


ing splendour; the entry into Paris is less 
well known. Here we have the description of 
one part of the entertainment offered by the 
Parisians to the young bride — the seven 
pageants. Gringore, as the facts brought for- 
ward by Professor Baskervill show, was a 
practised hand at this work, and the ptin- 
cipal master of pageantry at Paris in those 
gorgeous days of the early sixteenth century. 
To the modern reader the most interesting 


feature of his work is the adaptation of medi- | 
aeval traditions in this art, and the skill | 


with wnich he composes an effective unity out 
of heterogeneous and pretty well-worn ele- 
ments. The symbolism—the ship, the garden, 
the rose, the lily, the fruits of the earth, 
and hearts—are used with figures of virtues, 
and motifs from the Old Testament. A pre- 
sentation of ideal kingship seems to be the 
master-idea, shown with culminating splen- 
dour in the final pageant at the Palais Royal, 
which has for its centre as the ideal king, 
the figure of St. Louis. The text is beauti- 
fully printed, and the ‘‘ belles peintures,”’ 
which are indeed very attractive, reproduced 
in excellent photographs. Appendix A gives 


the contemporary printed account of Mary’s | 


entry ; and in Appendix B we have, reprinted 
from Bonnardot’s ‘ Registres des deélibéra 
tions du Bureau de la Ville de Paris’ the 
municipal records of it. There is no need to 





notice. | 


It is the work of Pierre Gringore | 


| are a eet of the 


| coloured plates by Leech, and in the orig 





emphasize the importance of pageants and” 
masques for the light they throw on soci 
conditions as on certain developing lines of — 
tradition in art and literature, or to stress 
recommendation of this charming little book. 


We are glad to learn that the appeal iss 
by the Elian Society and sight. by is 
James Barrie, E. V. Lucas and Edmund 
Blunden, for funds to provide a bronze 
trait memorial and seat in the garden of 
Christ Church, Newgate, London, has met 
with a gratifying response from both sides 
of the Atlantic. A first list of contributions 
received is about to be issued, but further 
funds are required to carry the scheme to 
completion. Subscriptions should be sent to 


| Mr. William Kean Seymour, Hon. Treasurer, 
| Charles Lamb Centenary Memorial Fund, 
| c/o Midland Bank, Ltd., 337, King’s Road, 
the wedding—celebrated at | 
Abbeville—were, as students know, of surpass- | 


Chelsea, London, 8. W.3. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Messks. Francis Epwarps’ Catalogue 
No. 581 is devoted to Sports and Pastimes,” 
and under most of the headings includes some 
outstanding modern works. From the older 
books we take a few attractive titles as ex 
amples of a list that numbers but little under 
800. ‘Big Game’ has Zoffany’s ‘ 
Hunting in the East Indies,’ 1788, near 
Chandernagur in Bengal—mezzotint by 
Earlom, open letter proof (1802: £7 10s. 
Under ‘Horses and Horsemanship,’ 
noticed the 6 coloured plates composing 
low’s ‘Indispensable Accomplishments 
(1811: £9); De la Gueriniére’s ‘ Ecole 
Cavalerie’ folio in contemporary calf (P 


Racing Calendar (£16). 
the ‘ Operations of the Raby Pack,’ a 
plete set, except for three numbers, 
1787 to 1841 ($60) and a first edition 
Beckford’s ‘Thoughts on Hunting’ (1761 
£15). The most important Surtees — 
novels all in fi 
editions (1854-1888: £36), ‘ Plain atom 
lets’ in the original parts with the 
wrappers (1860: £35), and a similar ‘ 
Facey Romford’s Hounds’ (1865: 
There are a few good sets of periodicals 
which the principal is a complete one of t 
Sporting Magazine, 1792-1870, 156 volu 
priced at £180. 
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